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BRAXTON CRAVEN: PIONEER IN 


TEACHER EDUCATION" 


In 1889 a distinguished group of men from the 
colleges and universities of the United States assem- 
bled in Chapel Hill to pay tribute to a century’s 
achievement of the first American state university to 
Charles W. Eliot, at that time in the 
twentieth of his forty years of distinguished service 


open its doors. 


to American education as head of the most eminent 
of the higher edueational institutions of this country, 
could not be present but he telegraphed Harvard's 
congratulations to the University of North Carolina 
on “its century of usefulness and honor” and wished 
the institution every increasing prosperity. Speeches 
on such occasions were numerous and long in those 
days, and at the alumni banquet fifteen toasts were 
given on as many subjects mostly by important peo- 
ple and each was followed by a response. 

The response that excites the imagination of a stu- 
dent of the history of education was made by a mem- 

1 Substance of an address at the annual banquet of 
Kappa Delta Pi of Duke University, May 1, 1952. Duke 
is this year observing the 100th anniversary of teacher 
education in North Carolina. 


By 
EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


KENAN PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ber of the junior class to a toast on the literary socie- 
ties of the university. He pointed out that some of 
the ablest members of those societies had come from 
the public schools of the state which at that time, 
however, were only fifty years old. A more signifi- 
cant fact about this undergraduate’s response was 
that he showed acquaintance with the notable educa- 
tional work of Horace Mann in New England; with 
that of Braxton Craven, the architect and builder of 
what is said to be the first degree-granting teachers 
college or normal school in the United States and the 
founder of Trinity College, around which Duke Uni- 
versity was developed; and with that of Calvin H. 
Wiley, the first state superintendent of publie schools 
in North Carolina. At that time Mann had been gone 
thirty years, Craven had been gone seven years, and 
Wiley, two years; but this young man was acquainted 
with the eminent educational services of these men 
and predicted that their names would “be luminous” 
in the social and educational history of this country. 


His prediction was accurate. Mann and Wiley and 
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Craven hold honored places among the eminent Amer- 
ican educational leaders of the 19th century. Mann 
became the most widely known of them all. But it 
is to the character, life, and work of Craven that at- 
tention is here directed. The story of this man, the 
Nestor of the education of teachers in North Carolina, 
is one of the many inspiring chapters in American 
educational history and should be better known. It 
is the story of an underprivileged boy who, born in 
obscure and brought up in most humble circumstances 
and under discouraging difficulties, got an education 


the hard way, began teaching at an early age, and 
founded a modest school in the wilderness of Ran- 
dolph County, North Carolina, which was to grow in 
the latter part of the 19th and the early part of the 
20th century into a great liberal arts college around 


which was to develop during the past three decades 
one of the distinguished centers of teaching, research, 
and scholarship in this country. 

Life in North Carolina was rough during most of 
the years of Braxton Craven, who was born in 1822. 
In 1790 the state had ranked third in population 
among its sister states; ten years later it occupied 
fourth place; by 1830 it oceupied fifth place. The 
value of lands was greatly decreasing; slaves were 
faster than the white population, one 
whom were illiterate; emigration was a 


increasing 
fourth of 
continuing and alarming condition, with thousands of 
people leaving the state annually in search of better 
opportunities elsewhere. In 1832, when Craven was 
ten years old, President Joseph Caldwell of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina addressed through the news- 
papers to the people of the state a series of letters 
in which he pointed out and deplored the depressing 
and uncertain conditions and especially the state’s 
education. School teachers were 
He wrote: “To teach school is, in 


backwardness in 
held in contempt. 
the opinion of many people, little less than sitting 
still and doing nothing.” Violent aversion to tax- 
ation was a stubborn obstacle to schools and other 
means of social and economic betterment. The peo- 
ple were tenacious of old habits and conservative 
almost to the point of stubbornness. 

In 1839, when the first public-school law was en- 
acted in North Carolina, seven eighths of all county 
taxes went for jails, whipping posts, courthouses, the 
maintenance of the poor, and for bringing offenders 
to justice. The idea of social progress, perhaps the 
most foreeful social theory ever shaped in the history 
of human thought—the idea of “the continual im- 
provement in the lot of mankind on this earth by 
the attainment of knowledge and the subjugation of 
the material world to the requirements of human wel- 
fare’—was only beginning to catch on in the western 
world, although its possibility had been suggested a 
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century earlier by a French philosopher, Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre, had been given emphasis in 1792 by the 
eminent French mathematician and philosopher, Con- 
dorcet, and had been reflected in Thomas Jefferson’s 
statement of the rights of men to “life, liberty, and 
happiness.” But the concept of social progress was 
only slowly making its way. Three years before the 
birth of Craven, who fully believed in the improva- 
bility and progress of human beings through proper 
education, Horace Mann, for whom Craven developed 
the highest respect and whose work he followed most 
closely, had used the idea of social progress as the 
theme of his graduation oration at Brown University. 
But until this powerful idea could gain strength there 
was little chance for humanitarian reforms, including 
public education, to be easily achieved. 

Braxton Craven was seventeen years old before 
North Carolina enacted its first public-school law. 
He was twenty-three years old before women in his 
state were permitted to plead the ancient right of 
benefit of clergy. He was thirty-three years old be- 
fore the branding and whipping of women were for- 
bidden in his state; he was thirty-four years old be- 
fore his state established an asylum for the insane; 
he was thirty-five years old before property qualifi- 
cations for voting were entirely removed in North 
Carolina; he was forty-six years old before property 
qualifications for holding certain state offices were 
abolished and imprisonment for debt was forbidden 
by the constitution of the state. 

In such conditions as these the ideas of public edu- 
vation and of the proper education of teachers were 
very difficult to promote. Moreover, a large part of 
Craven’s life was spent in a period marked by pro- 
vincialism and the blight of sectionalism which, just 
as the deadly upas tree, withered almost everything 
that came under its shadow. The philosophy of ex- 
treme individualism and of laissez faire was not 
healthy in North Carolina or anywhere in the United 
States for the development of public education or 
other activities of collective social action. 

But it was for publie education and for the proper 
training of teachers for the public schools that Craven 
gave his life. No man anywhere in this country ever 
worked harder or more intelligently for these two 
forms of collective social action. And measured from 
almost any point of view or by the standards of his 
or even the present time he was a most extraordinary 
man. Blessed by nature with a robust physical con- 
stitution, he believed with Juvenal and with John 
Locke that a sound mind in a sound body was a thing 
to be prayed for. His opportunities for formal edu- 
vation were very scanty, but his diligent habits of 
study even under adverse conditions made him one 
of the best educated and cultivated men of his time. 
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He gained a remarkable acquaintance with the best 
that had been thought and done in the world, with 
Hebrew and with classieal and English literature, and 
with history and especially educational and intellee- 
tual history. His knowledge of education in this 
country and in Europe would put to shame by com- 
parison some of those teachers of teachers today who 
have had greater opportunities. 

Craven was said to have been at home even in the 
French language, although he did not undertake to 
teach the subject. He was no amateur in mathematics 
and science, for which he had aptitude and fondness, 
and his services were sought by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. A student at Normal College in the 1850's 
wrote that Craven had been called. to positions in 
“almost all southern colleges.” But all offers he de- 
clined and chose instead to remain until his death 
in 1882 with Trinity College which was to him so dear 
and so important in the life of his state. The high 
esteem in which he was held was attested by honorary 
degrees which he received from Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, the University of North Carolina, Andrew Col- 
lege in Tennessee, and the University of Missouri. 
He was hospitable to all sound fields of learning, and 
in these he saw beauty, harmony, and utility. He 
was a solid scholar in the best tradition of that word, 
and he had a remarkable feeling for and command of 
words rarely met with today, and always he seemed 
to have a fine sense for the excitement of ideas. 
While generally serious in manner, he had a keen 
sense of wholesome humor, a quality nowadays needed 
by teachers and especially by some teachers of teach- 
ers who have been known now and then to take them- 
selves very seriously. 

The early history of teacher education in North 
Carolina is a highly important part of the biography 
of Craven. Like all influential people in the educa- 
tional and social history of this country, he was tire- 
less in his efforts to improve conditions, was almost 
apostolic in his energy and fervor, and, if the records 
can be believed, he was marked by a quiet willingness 
to be forgotten. To him the child was the greatest of 
all miracles. His life and work, as the lives and 
works of others who have served in what Horace 
Mann ealled the “larger sphere of mind and morals,” 


should serve as an example of what should today be 
followed and what should be avoided in education. 


Craven had a high perspective for publie education 
and for the education of teachers in his time that 
could well be followed now. In his time there were 
uncertainties and tensions as there are now; but he 
believed that there were constants in edueation, as in 
religion, economies, and politics and in all other deep- 
seated human interests and that these tensions and 
uncertainties could be eased and removed by the 


proper kind of education. Few men in the history 
of education in this or other countries more highly 
exalted the work and influence of the teacher, whether 
in the “old field” school, the academy, college, or 
university. 

Craven’s educational 


Braxton philosophy is as 


sound today as it was a century ago. He regarded 


teaching as a great art: 


He is the best teacher in any given case who arouses 
the student to energetic action, directs his efforts in the 
right way to consistent, worthy, and noble ends; causes 
him vo form manly, tasteful, and proper habits, and 
creates within him a thirst for knowledge and for per- 
sonal excellence that will bear him firmly through all 
the allurements of dissipation, the dazzling splendor of 
prosperity, or the deep, dark gloom of poverty. 


He also said that the teacher who could not clothe 
with fascination the subjects which he taught had 
embarked upon the wrong profession and should at 
once and forever abandon it. Good and effective 
teaching was to him the supremest activity of man- 
kind on earth. In his view immortality for the 
teacher was gained only when he blossomed in the 
good lives and the noble works of others, and to him 
He was the most 


influential man in the movement in the South for the 


there was no higher immortality. 


proper education of teachers a century ago and one 
of the most influential in the United States. 

It has been said that, at turning points in history 
or in those periods when new ideas long germinating 
take form and manifest themselves in action, person- 
alities appear whose names and achievements become 
stamped upon their age and become significant sym- 
bols. It is for this 
reason that acquaintance with his life and achieve- 


Such a personality was Craven. 


ments and the lives and achievements of other great 
teachers is one of the best arguments for the historical 
approach to contemporary educational, issues. Such 
an acquaintance inspires respect for sound scholarship 
and thoroughness in educational work and should 
effectively answer the baleful argument that great 
scholars cannot be great teachers. It also illustrates 
the authority of the simple truth that no teacher ean 
give to another person that which he does not himself 
possess. Moreover, such an acquaintance should serve 
to encourage teachers and teachers of teachers to 
avoid the mistakes of the past by heeding not the dead 
words of living men but rather the living words of 
the dead. 

A student of the life and work of Craven in North 
Carolina a century ago is bound to be impressed not 
only with his high respect for solid scholarship and 
thoroughness in education but with his broadminded- 
ness and tolerance and catholicity of spirit and inter- 


ests. Besides his arduous responsibilities at Normal 
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College and Trinity College, he was active in the work 
of the publie schools of his county, in the Historical 
Society of North Carolina, the educational association 
of the state, helped Calvin Wiley launch and sustain 
the state educational journal, and was consistently 
energetic in the promotion of public education. He 
promoted two magazines, The Southern Index and 
The Evergreens, and published at least two novels. 
He enjoyed the full confidence of the secular as well 
as the religious press of the state. His name was 
prominent among those of the leading people of 
North Carolina that memorialized the legislature to 
reopen and strengthen the university of the state fol- 
lowing its close after the Civil War. And at an edu- 
cational convention in Raleigh a decade before his 
death, called to consider means for resuscitating the 
state university, Craven urged that the institution be 
greatly strengthened and supported. There he made 
an effective speech on teacher education, a subject 
that was his first and remained his most absorbing 
educational throughout his useful life. 
Twenty years earlier he had written in the catalogue 
of Normal College that the state needed good teach- 
ers, that 4,000 were annually employed in the state 
and were “doing more for the weal and woe of North 
“Teaching,” 


interest 


Carolina than any other class of men.” 
he wrote, “is a great profession.” 

But conditions surrounding teachers and teaching 
were dismal and dispiriting almost everywhere in this 
country in the second quarter of the past century. 
Even the literature on the subject was scanty, and 
it continued to be so and also quite unsatisfactory into 
the present century, and much of it is so even now. 
In 1899 Nicholas Murray Butler told the National 
Edueation Association that books on education “were 
on too low an intellectual plane to meet the needs of 
the day,” that too many of them belonged too much 
“to the literature of the camp meeting rather than 
to that of the study,” and that while they were well 
whole not 


meant they were nevertheless on the 


“nutritious as a steady diet.” He charged rather 
accurately that in most of the writings on education 
“the obviously axiomatie jostled the eternally com- 
monplace,” a condition that has not greatly changed 
during recent years. 

During the past century and especially since 1900 
the American people have become increasingly gen- 
erous in providing the financial resources for their 
which have lofty 
triumphs. Even allowing for the American penchant 
for bragging, as the late William C. Bagley pointed 
out, it can safely be said that the people of this 
country have provided the finest and most expensive 


schools, reached quantitative 


physical educational equipment in the world. In 
these more visible and tangible ways the educational 
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standards of the United States exceed those of other 
comparable countries. The people of this country 
have also made abundant quantitative provisions for 
the schooling of teachers, an important educational 
activity that began a century ago under great diffi- 
culties and heavy suspicions. But the battles for 
institutions designed for the education of teachers 
and for making them important parts of the public 
educational system were generally long and bitter al- 
Legislatures were indifferent and 
Ignorance and prejudice 


most everywhere. 
often hostile to the idea. 


were stubborn; campaigns against such institutions 
were often waged with much heat; and teaching in 
public schools was born in an atmosphere of social 


contempt and derision. But the movement for the 
proper education of teachers was an indispensable 
part of the democratic movement for the idea of uni- 
versal elementary education. And in no state in the 
second and third quarters of the 19th century was 
there a stronger and more energetic advocate of public 
education and of the proper education of teachers for 
the publie schools than was Craven in North Carolina. 

It was the work of Craven that gave North Carolina 
the distinction of being the only commonwealth a 
century ago which co-operated with an independent 
and private educational institution for the education 
of teachers. This idea of co-operation was Craven's 
and he and State Superintendent Calvin H. Wiley 
worked very closely and harmoniously together in 
this unique undertaking. Craven was a far-seeing 
pioneer in public education and indeed the father 
of teacher education in his state; and his plan for 
common schools and for the education of teachers 
for them, published about 1850, ranks high among 
the best statements on the subject in this country in 
the nineteenth century.? 

Just as the history of education in the United States 
is incomplete without the account of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s and Horace Mann’s high perspectives and dis- 
tinguished achievements for publie edueation in Vir- 
ginia and in Massachusetts, so the history of edueation 
in North Carolina is incomplete without the aecount 
of Craven’s advanced views and notable achievements 
for public education and for the education of teach- 
ers in his state. No theory of American education ean 
today ignore the sound principles of Jefferson and 
Mann and Craven nor neglect the lessons of their 
educational work. All three of these men worked for 
humanitarian reforms and especially for the improve- 
ment of publie edueation, and Craven, like the Sage 
of Monticello, now has an enduring monument in a 


2See J. Dowd, ‘‘The Life of Braxton Craven.’’ Duke 
University Press, 1939; also, N. C. Chaffin, ‘‘ Trinity Col- 
1839-1892—The Beginnings of Duke University.’’ 
Duke University Press, 1950. 


lege: 
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All three of these men looked upon 
as one of the dearest decencies of 
three naturally had their enemies, 


great university. 
public education 
All 
as great men have always had, because there always 
seems to be a hand to strike the head of the man who 


democracy. 


rises above the level and who protests against the 
monopoly of mediocrity. But all three of these great 
educational statesmen remained steadfast and true to 
conscience and to the commonwealth. 

Many of the conditions in North Carolina in 1952 
would rejoice the heart of Craven. Not the least 
of these would be that public education through the 
elementary and secondary schools had become well- 
nigh universal there as in other American states. He 
would rejoice also that Trinity College which he 
founded and Duke University around which it was 
built have continued in the noble tradition which he 
began in Normal College for the proper education of 
He would rejoice at the many men and 
women who have gone out from Trinity and Duke 


teachers. 


and continue to go out from this campus and to give 


Shorter Papers. 
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good accounts of themselves in the schools and col- 
leges of this country; and he would take pride also 
in the fact that the members of the honor society in 
education which tonight sponsors this meeting have 
given a good account of themselves in the cause for 
which he labored so valiantly and so well. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral in London are buried the 
mortal remains of Sir Christopher Wren, the dis- 
tinguished architect and builder of that noble strue- 
ture. On a simple marble tablet over the inner north 
doorway are inscribed these words: Si monumentum 


Look 


requiris, circumspice. from Brown's School- 
house, an old field school in Randolph County, to 
Union Institute Academy, to Normal College, the first 
degree-granting college for teachers in the United 
States, to Trinity College, one of the best liberal arts 
colleges in this country, to Duke University, one of the 
great centers of scholarship, research, and teaching 
on this continent today, and you will see the monu- 
ments to Braxton Craven, whose memory should be 


kept green by the Trinity and Duke families. 





INSERVICE EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


I. D. WEEKs 
University of South Dakota 


Tue need for additional education for teachers to 
improve the quality of teaching has been recognized 
in the elementary and secondary schools for a number 
During the past decade the importance of 
similar education has been considered for teachers in 
This recognition has 


of years. 


institutions of higher learning. 
been manifest by such activities as conferences, work- 
shops, and further formal education. 

Educators have come to the realization that the 
recent graduate who enters the teaching profession 
is not a finished product though he may possess a 
doctor of philosophy degree. Of course, the same 
situation schools of 
engineering, law, and medicine. 

This inadequacy is perhaps more pronounced among 
those who have received their graduate degrees and 


prevails among graduates of 


enter upon teaching than among those who have ob- 
tained their undergraduate education in teacher-train- 
The reason for this 
quite obvious. Graduate students pursue a_ highly 
specialized field of study where little or no attention 
These schools are aware of 


ing institutions. condition is 


is given to how to teach. 
this criticism and some of them are endeavoring to 
remedy the situation. In fairness to the graduate 
schools it should be stated that they face a difficult 


problem. Many of their students plan to enter in- 


dustry or engage in full-time research activities. 


They teach largely as a last resort. Moreover, the 
problem of how to educate the individual for college 
teaching has not been solved with any degree of agree- 
ment among those who should be in a position to 
know. 

It seems clear to most of us who are engaged in the 
administration of colleges and universities that the 
young graduate is not ready to assume the full re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher without further guidance 
and assistance. Furthermore, we are aware that we 
must provide additional training for the inexperienced 
We know that it is an obligation that must 
be assumed if we are to expect a better quality of 
The fact that institutions of higher learn- 


teacher. 


teaching. 
ing are cognizant of the problem and willing to assist 
in its solution represents progress. It should be a 
source of confidence to those who find themselves in 
the classrooms of the colleges with little or no specific 
preparation for the task. 

The question to be answered is: “How can the col- 
The 


cedures, such as workshops, conferences with the head 


lege assume this responsibility?” usual pro- 


of the department, lectures, and bulletins have value 


and should be continued. However, there must be 


more personal guidance given if we are to obtain the 


desired results. This type of help can be obtained 


best by a well-adjusted program of supervision. 
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Supervision purports to improve both the learning 
and the teaching situation. 

There are problems to be faced if a school starts 
Not the least of these is the attitude 
on the part of the college teacher that he already 
Does he not have a Ph.D.? Is 
this not sufficient evidence that he is prepared for 
While the 


young college teacher would like assistance he soon 


such a plan. 
knows how to teach. 


teaching in his area of subject matter? 


senses the faculty mores. After giving some thought 
to the matter he may come to the conclusion that to 
ask for aid or even to accept it voluntarily would be 
an indication of his inadequacy and a criticism of his 
preparation. 

Another very real problem that confronts a college 
administrator is 
that should be 
What n 
of instruction or dean of the college visit the class- 
of the teacher? Should the head of the depart- 
ment assume this duty? 


the kind of a supervisory program 
instituted. Who should supervise? 
ethods should be employed? Should the dean 


room 
Many pertinent questions 
will arise but they are not of sufficient gravity to deter 
an institution from a supervisory program especially 
for the new and inexperienced members of the teach- 
ing staff. 

Who does the supervising is not so important as 
how it is done. In many colleges and perhaps ir 
most universities the supervision can best be earried 
on by the department head. He must be willing and 


If he has the 


proper attitude, and with his knowledge of the sub- 


prepared to do this important work, 


ject, he is in the best position to assist the neophyte. 

On the other hand, the writer is acquainted with a 
dean of a teachers college who does a great deal of 
constructive supervision in numerous departments in 
the college. He cannot keep up with the invitations 
from various members of the staff to visit their classes. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the im- 
portance of those who supervise. They must be com- 
petent persons in one or more subject-matter fields. 
They 


must place a high value on personal initiative, ere- 


They must know how to get along with people. 


ativeness, and democratic methods. They must  re- 


spect the contributions of seienee in teaching and 


learning. Above all they need to be well poised and 
The methods to 
They will 
depend upon the supervisor himself and upon the par- 


have an abundance of common sense. 
be employed by the supervisor will vary. 


ticular case. 

The inexperienced teacher wants help. He will 
welcome it if it can be given without his losing pres- 
tige among his colleagues. The dean or college presi- 
dent can do a great deal to make supervision an ac- 
He ean eall to- 


gether twe or three department heads who are sym- 


ceptable practice on the campus. 
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pathetic. He can suggest that some plan of super- 
vision be initiated in one or two departments that 
have new teachers with department heads who believe 
in supervision. A few successful examples will do 
more to establish the need of such a program than 
months devoted to lectures and committee reports. 

When it is agreed between the administrator and a 
department head that they will direct a program of 
supervision, the whole department should co-operate. 
If classroom visitation is to be used as a supervisory 
method, then visits should be made to classrooms of 
all the staff, at least of those holding the rank of 
instructor. 

Classroom observation is only one of the procedures 
Teachers should be encouraged to 
This should 
be done only if agreeable to the other teacher or teach- 


that may be used. 
visit the classes of other staff members. 
ers. Evaluation blanks filled out by the teacher him- 
self, by students, by the dean, by a department head, 
and by colleagues may prove to be a profitable device. 
In some institutions the college or department of edu- 
cation can contribute real service in improving in- 
struction. Every college should have a committee on 
This committee can 
accomplish a great deal in selling and interpreting a 
good supervisory program to the faculty. 


the improvement of teaching. 


It cannot be urged too strongly that supervision 
does not mean regimentation or dictation. It does not 
stifle initiative. It does not mean that there is one best 
method of teaching. Rather does it endeavor to help 
the instructor discover his own best method. It must 
be democratic; the personality of the teacher should 
It must encourage creative- 
ness on the part of the supervised. 


be considered as sacred. 


Reference has already been made to initiating a 
program of supervision. It might be added, however, 
that there are several important things that should be 
done prior to discussing the launching of a program 
with the dean and some of the department chairmen. 
The president should first of all be thoroughly con- 
He should have at least a general 
knowledge of what is being done in this field. He 


vineed of the need. 


must have some understanding of what supervision 
entails. The suceess of a program will depend in a 
large measure upon the enthusiasm and convictions of 
the president and the dean. The college will note a 
significant improvement in the quality of instruction 
after it has a good supervisory program in operation 
for a few years. 

It is true that the administrator who contemplates 
the developing of a supervisory program will confront 
apathy, indifference, and, perhaps, antagonism on the 
part of some of his faculty. But he can gain con- 
siderable confidence from the eager young teacher who 


He will 


is earnestly seeking counsel and guidance. 
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be encouraged by the institutions that are now con- 
ducting vital supervisory programs. 

Accordingly, one or two individuals in an institu- 
tion should be thoroughly convinced that supervision 
These 


operation of one or two department heads in starting 


is necessary. persons should solicit the co- 
a program in their respective departments. It is 
much better to start on a rather limited basis than 
to apply it throughout the school when there are fae- 
ulty members who are not sympathetic to the idea, 

The methods and devices that are used will depend 
upon circumstances. There is no magie about any 
one method. Some will be effective when used in a 
particular situation and will prove utterly unsatis- 
factory in another. The supervisor, like the teacher, 
must discover his own best method. 

No one believes that all of the problems of college 
teaching will be solved through supervision, but it is 
a step in the right direction. It is something that can 
be done by the college. It will be necessary even 
though the graduate schools do improve their methods 
of preparing college teachers. 


FINNISH SCHOOLING AND AMERICAN 
FINISHING SCHOOLS 


JOHN E. Owen! 


THE experience of teaching in a European uni- 
versity gives rise to several reflections on the differ- 
ences between American and European culture and 
the value systems that higher education in each case 
represents. Recent experience at the University of 
Helsinki, in Finland, a small country impoverished 
by foreign invasion, war, and its aftermath, has em- 
phasized anew to the writer that too many Amer- 
ican youth take higher education for granted. They 
have no contrast conception of any other situation 
in which academic opportunities would not be freely 
handed out to them. 
sands of young Americans the aecepted pattern of 
life after high-school days are over. It is “the thing 
to do,” and in finds the all 
prevalent attitude of having a natural right to it, 
an attitude that is instilled by parents and elders in 
an era in which higher education for all is part of 
the American way and a gateway to higher rungs 


To go to college is for thou- 


consequence one too 


on the eeonomie ladder. 

Have we not lowered and cheapened higher edu- 
cation in America by putting so much so easily within 
the reach of so many? Even a cursory comparison 
between standards in the States 
Europe would certainly suggest that this is the case, 
and that an American degree has degenerated into 
a routine symbol, a glorified union ecard, rather than 


academic and in 


1 Visiting professor of sociology for the academic year 
1951-52, University of Helsinki. 
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a mark of serious academic attainment. Our stu- 
dents talk casually about graduating in '53 or getting 
their degrees (barring the draft) in two or three 
years, and these phrases indicate that they naturally 
expect to graduate, because this simply means taking 
so many classes and piling up so many required 
credits. European students, on the contrary, are in- 
clined to smile modestly and talk about their plans 
if they graduate rather than when. For they have 
to pass several hurdles, including, at the end of their 
university days, a stiff examination based upon the 
whole course of study. Cramming is made impos- 
sible, and the system of appointing external examin- 
ers from other universities makes “apple-polishing” 
and subtle personal student-teacher relationships less 
effective factors regarding academic grades. 

Anyone who has read about, not to speak of wit- 
nessing, the struggles of students in war-torn Euro- 
pean countries must feel that the stamina shown by 
these young people is an indirect rebuke to many of 
our American youth. The former have to fight dis- 
sase, poverty, lack of adequate space for classrooms 
or study, and pitiable shortages of equipment and 
books, yet they carry on. In Finland, and elsewhere 
in Europe, a textbook for every student in a course 
is an unheard-of thing. In an introductory course 
with thirty students, there may be only five copies of 
a required American text in the whole city, and the 


expense of purchasing one from the States is pro- 
Yet through a sys- 


hibitive for most young people. 
tem of borrowing and making the most of the few 
library copies students manage to get a voluminous 
amount of reading done. Studying for honors in a 
European university, such as Helsinki, involves the 
reading of as many as thirty to forty books and a 
final comprehensive examination that is often equal 
to the standard of our Ph.D. preliminaries. Compare 
this with the work done for a major at some of our 
state universities! 

“T study for a hobby,” and “I 
study, but I study,” are expressions of 
found among Finnish students. How many Amer- 
ican college youth “study for a hobby”? To ask the 


cannot afford to 
attitudes 


question is almost to answer it. 

This the two 
itself in student attitudes toward professors and 
It is a sad fact, but an undeniable 


differenee between cultures shows 
toward learning. 
one, that in many of our big state universities as well 
as private colleges the professor is regarded by the 
students as little more than a servant whose function 
is to wait upon their educational table and entertain 
The state universities in particular open their 
doors to all, and since legislatures often base eduea- 


them. 


tional appropriations upon enrollment, various subtle 
administrative pressures are put upon faculty mem- 
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bers to make grades “reasonable,” in other words, to 
“get the students through,” lest they drop out and 
transfer to intellectually less onerous institutions. 
And we are naive, if we think that the students do 
not know their own power in this respect. 

Consequently, the undergraduates in many of our 
colleges and universities are not undergoing any 
rigorous intellectual discipline. Most of the material 
and ground they cover could be taken over by the 
secondary schools. If any educator says this is im- 
possible, a glance at the other side of the Atlantic 
should demonstrate its actuality there. 

In Finland study and university experience are 
considered a privilege and their successful completion 
is a sign of distinction. A professor has status in his 
community, his words are listened to with respect, 
and his services are sought by those in authority out- 
side the university. There is unfortunately no little 
truth in the jibe that in Europe one meets a professor 
and touches one’s hat, while in America one thinks 
of a professor and taps one’s forehead. Our greatly 
vaunted faith in education and the nobility of learn- 
ing is not revealed in popular attitudes toward the 
profession, commencement speeches to the contrary 
notwithstanding. We have come to take higher edu- 
eation for granted, have led young people to assume 
that it is theirs as a natural right, and have cheapened 
university life accordingly. 

A further reflection concerns the difference in atti- 
tude their studies between American and 
European youth. The latter appear to be far more 
interested in the content of their academic work than 


toward 


are our young people. In discussions with each other 
they talk about the relative value of different texts 
and authors, about trends of current thought in their 


fields, and generally about the knowledge and learn- 


Reborts. 
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ing they feel they are acquiring. In comparison, the 
writer’s experience in American universities has been 
that students talk primarily about the grades they 
received and only secondarily, if at all, about the 
intellectual advantages they gained. Is not the em- 
phasis usually “I got a B out of it,” rather than “I 
really learned something from it”? 

With all the distracting influences of a college 
campus to contend with, it is perhaps unreasonable 
to expect too much, academically, from undergradu- 
ates. “Let them get a well-rounded education in 
social living, rather than mere book learning,” is the 
cry. The writer’s «experience in Finland and Europe 
generally would indicate that students here get an 
education that is just as “well-rounded” as ours. No 
one who has heard Europeans singing their student 
songs can fail to note the sense of social unity and 
respect for tradition that pervade the academic 
atmosphere, while the intelligent manner in which 
they diseuss and debate world issues is proof that 
their interests and learning are not confined to 
cloistered halls. The way in which foreign students 
combine dignity and fun, in addition to the solid 
amount of reading they find time to do, is evidence 
enough of “well-rounded education.” 

Of course, education reflects the culture from which 
it springs, and the foregoing implied criticism of 
American academic life is not necessarily an indict- 
ment of the professors or the universities. But, in 
its depreciation of the things of the mind and its em- 
phasis upon predominantly economic goals, does not 
our entire culture need overhauling? If so, does this 
not suggest that teachers in America have an obliga- 
tion to bring about a revision, no matter how slow 
and gradual, of the uncriticized valuations in the anti- 
intellectualistic ethos that surrounds them? 





FOREIGN-LANGUAGE LEARNING: 
AN EVALUATION OF THE MONTEREY 
ARMY METHOD 


LLEWELYN R. McKay 


University of Utah 


Ow Soldier’s Field at the Presidio, overlooking the 
picturesque Bay of Monterey, 134 officers and enlisted 
men recently stood at attention to hear the congratu- 
latory remarks of Colonel C. H. Barnwell, prior to 
his distribution of diplomas to each graduate from 
the Army Language School. As they listened to 
Colonel Barnwell, these men probably were trans- 
lating mentally his speech into 25 languages. After 
a year’s study, all of these graduates could converse 


freely in a foreign tongue on any subject with which 
they were familiar. 

To the average American, who has had a high-school 
smattering or a two-year college course in one of the 
easier European languages and still cannot ask for a 
breakfast in that language, it seems like a miracle 
when a man has acquired fluency in a difficult tongue 
such as Russian, Korean, Japanese, Chinese, Turkish, 
or Albanian. 

In the role of observer and critic I found that 
classes meet for six contact hours every day, with 
added assignments of three to four required hours of 
outside preparation. Nine hours a day of study. I 
began to figure contact hours as compared to uni- 
versity teaching and concluded that a year’s work at 
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the Army School is equal to at least nine years in a 
college where one contact hour a day is offered. Even 
this does not give the complete picture, because in ad- 
dition the students at the Language School practice 
their foreign tongues at mealtime and while conversing 
in groups outside the classroom. I heard the Swedish 
group, for instance, planning a week end at a Swedish 
resort so that they could converse with natives during 
their “time off.” 

With a maximum of eight members to a class, there 
is no place for a lazy inept student. Each day’s pro- 
gram is carefully outlined, covering reading, writ- 
ing, translating, and interpreting, with enough gram- 
mar for “sign-posts,” but each approach to learning 
has but one objective in mind: to teach the students 
to understand and to speak the language. To assure 
maximum efficiency in reaching this goal, experts in 
methodology from leading colleges and universities 
are brought in at intervals to supervise and to offer 
suggestions for improvement. 

The teachers are all natives, and they are instructed 
to use very little or no English except for translation 
exercises, thus assuring that the students will begin 
thinking in the language from the first day on. Only 
this direct method of teaching is acceptable. To give 
opportunity for the students to become accustomed to 
various pronunciations, the instructors are shifted at 
intervals from one section to another. Thus a section 
in Spanish, for example, may have a native Chilean, 
then a Mexican, or a Peruvian, followed by an Argen- 
tinian, or a Colombian as a teacher. The instructors 
are screened, however, to assure that each has a good 
pronunciation before he is appointed, and then they 
are trained and supervised thoroughly in teaching 
methods. 

After the first two weeks the students are classified 
into groups. Those who catch on quickly are placed 
in “Group A,” the next best six or eight in “Group 
B,” and so on down, making each section homogeneous 
in respect to ability and performance. Naturally, 
“Group A” ends the course with more knowledge than 
“Group E,” but even the members of the last-named 
section are not failures, for they cover the same text 
material even though they do not master it as do the 
better groups. This “slow” section is composed often 
of mechanics whose primary interest is not in intel- 
lectul pursuits, and these fellows are known as the 
proverbial “crabbers.” “I'll surely be glad to get 
out of here,” one of these “slower” Russian students 
told me, “I should have got out at the beginning; I 
just don’t savvy language.” Yet, in the next state- 
ment, he explained that he had just bought some read- 
ers in Russian in order to keep up on the language 
when he leaves the school. 

Every aid in the teaching profession is made avail- 
able, particularly in the audio-visual field. As part 
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of the home study students use recordings of the day’s 
They listen to the correct pronunciation with 
the text before them and build vocabulary by repeat- 
ing the words which the native teacher has recorded 
on the tape. 

What is the purpose of this intensive language 
training? First and foremost, America is fast com- 
ing to realize that physical isolation no longer exists 
and that world neighbors are as close to us now as 
continental neighbors used to be. Hence, to under- 
stand both friends and enemies, a medium of under- 
standing is necessary, and the Army believes this 
medium to be language. The Army Language School 
is convinced that the culture, attitudes, and philosophy 
of another people is learned only by direet communi- 
cation. Provincialism in attitudes must be abolished 
just as physical barriers have been levelled if we are 
As one of the 


lesson. 


fully to understand foreign peoples. 
instructors put it: “Learning this language is like 
looking through a window at the life of another 
culture.” 

Also cognizant of the fact that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to go to war to gain ultimate peace, the Army 
realizes the importance of training officers and men 
in the languages of the countries to which they are 


sent. This was emphasized by a communication sent 


to college presidents by the Department of the Army: 


Economy in the use of personnel could be effected if the 
majority of American officers and enlisted personnel had 
a working knowledge of foreign languages. . . . We 
should accept the threat of a new war and prepare our 
students for it as if we were sure there will be one. 
Whenever it comes, speaking foreign languages will play 
its small part in the winning of it, as it did in World War 
II. ... We must keep in mind that if we must fight a 
new war, the students who are in our classrooms at pres- 
ent will be the officers of tomorrow. 


A tour of the Presidio reveals the numerous depart- 
ments indicated by placards on the buildings. These 
inelude the astounding number of 36 different lan- 
guages, among them Russian, Korean, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Bulgarian, Czech, Hungarian, Polish, Serbo- 
Croatin, Albanian, Arabie, Greek, Persian, Turkish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, French, Portuguese, Ru- 
manian, Italian, Spanish, and German. The skeptic 
may raise an eyebrow when told that at the end of the 
course a student can carry on a conversation unhesi- 
tatingly in one of these languages, but a visit to a 
final examination removes all doubt. 

How is this accomplished? Following a student’s 
routine for a full day reveals the steps used. Rising 
at 6:30 a.m., he has one and a half hours to shower, 
shave, dress, eat breakfast, and to take a quick glance 

1Communiecation from the Department of the Army, 


June 24, 1948, in commenting on a talk given by General 
Jacob L. Devers, former Chief, Army Field Forces. 
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At 8:00 o'clock sharp, the 
bugle sounds for classwork, and promptness is man- 


at his day’s preparation. 
datory. He then follows this sample schedule : 

Reading and discussion of text mate- 
rial which at first usually deals with everyday life 


First hour. 


situations, later includes the military field, and then 
The in- 


structor reads a paragraph and explains in the lan- 


broadens to such areas as magazine articles. 


guage (English is taboo) the new words and expres- 
Fach student, in turn, reads the paragraph 
aloud and is carefully corrected in pronunciation. 
Questions are then asked by the teacher to check on 
student comprehension and to drill in speaking. 

Interpretation. The 
chooses a subject of practical value and designates 


sions, 


Second hour. instructor 
one of the students as an interpreter between two 
others, one of whom pretends that he knows only 
English, the other assuming that he has a knowledge 
only of the language being studied. Each student has 
a turn as interpreter. 

Third hour. Students are sent to the blackboard 
to write from the oral dictation of the teacher. Spell- 
Variation is accomplished 
by students dictating in English which must be trans- 
lated idiomatically into the foreign language. 

From 11:00 to 1:00 o’clock is lunchtime, with an 
extra hour for preparation of part of the afternoon’s 


ing is carefully checked. 


assignment. During lunch the classroom groups gen- 
erally meet together and converse in the newly learned 
tongue. 

Fourth hour. 


Students come to class with a prepared short talk on 


This is devoted to oral composition. 


an assigned subject, or one of their own choosing, 
This be- 


comes the basis for questions and answers and gives 


and present it before the other students. 


the instructor opportunity to list new words, phrases, 
and idiomatic expressions on the board for further 
diseussion. 
Fifth hour. 
positions which are copied on the blackboard and used, 


This period is devoted to written com- 


as were the oral compositions, as a basis for dis- 
cussion, 

Sixth hour. The final period consists of explana- 
tions and drill in correct use of grammar and of 
idioms. 

Thus all phases of language learning are utilized: 
hearing, speaking, and writing, with various ap- 
proaches. Assignments are outlined for the next day 
consisting of reading the text, learning vocabulary, 
writing exercises, and preparing compositions. 

By 10:00 p.m. the student drops into bed utterly 
exhausted. All he has to do to learn the language 
is to keep this routine up for one year (six months 
for the Seandinavian and Romance languages). If 
he lasts this long, he can converse in a foreign tongue 
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with comparative fluency and understand, read, and 
write well. Only 10 per cent are “washed out” be- 
fore the end of the course. 

If success is judged by results, then the methods 
of the Army must be highly praised, and many of the 
Presidio’s teaching techniques could well be assimi- 
lated into the classroom of our colleges. 


A VOLUNTARY READING-IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM FOR AIR FORCE OFFICERS 


Tuomas F. Staton 


Educational Consultant to the Commandant 


Ray C. Maize 
Civilian Consultant on Communication Skills 
Air Command and Staff School 
Maxwell Air Force Base 


A VOLUNTARY reading-improvement program has 
been established for officers attending the Air Com- 
mand and Staff School at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama, as an outgrowth of five years of experi- 
mentation and revision. The objectives of the pro- 
gram are threefold: 1. to increase the officer’s speed 
of reading; 2. to increase, or at least prevent deterio- 
ration of, comprehension of material at the accelerated 
speed of reading; and 3. to give the officer an under- 
standing of basic principles and techniques of effective 
reading. 

Eighteen hundred officers attending the nine courses 
of Air Command and Staff School during 10 months 
of 1951 were the subjects of the study. At the be- 
ginning of each course a reading test of speed and 
comprehension is given. Students falling below the 
median score of the class are advised, but not re- 
quired to take the reading-improvement program. 
Four of the nine courses accompany the reading test 
with a lecture on the reading processes and their im- 
provement. The other five courses issue to each stu- 
dent a handout covering the materials discussed in the 
lecture. Students who desire to do so may register 
for the reading-laboratory course, to be attended in 
the officer’s off-duty time. Officers are currently 
spending six hours a day, on the average, in class or 
supervised study. It is the student’s responsibility 
to find time for the reading-laboratory course in his 
Once committed to the course he is 
For these reasons course 


crowded schedule. 
not permitted to withdraw. 
registrants are a highly motivated group. 

Method of study.—Instruetion in the Reading Lab- 
oratory begins with checking the student’s eye move- 
ments with the opthalmograph, which makes a film 


record useful in analyzing eye habits in reading. 
Each student’s film strip is studied for evidence as 
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to length of time of fixation, span of recognition, and 
regressive movements. The implications of these find- 
ings are explained to the student, and he is advised 
on ways to improve. 

During the first period the student is also intro- 
duced to the use of the reading-rate controller. In 
successive periods the student is provided with drill 
material which he uses on the reading-rate controller. 
Exercises designed primarily to increase eye span, 
decrease fixation time and regressive movements, and 
eliminate vocalization are now presented through the 
medium of the reading-rate controller instead of by 
the tachistoscope as had been done in the past. These 
materials consist of digit-, letter-, and word-recog- 
nition drills. 

A total of twenty 50-minute periods is spent in the 
reading laboratory. Approximately 10 minutes of 
each period are spent on recognition exercises before 
reading meaningful material. At the beginning of 
the 20-hour course, the reading material consists of 
sections taken from fictional or nonfictional books. 
As the course progresses, use of these materials is 
diminished and the principal reading materials are 
current issues of Time, Newsweek, and U. S. News 
and World Report. During the later training periods 
the latter portion of each period is spent in reading 
without using the reading-rate controller. In the last 
four periods the controller is used only a small part 
of the periods. In addition students are constantly 
advised of the necessity of concentrating on speed in 
their reading outside the laboratory. 

In periods 4, 8, 12, 16, and 20 all students are given 
The tests given in periods 4, 8, 12, and 
16 are taken on the reading-rate controller. The last 
test, like the preliminary test given the whole student 
body, is given without the reading-rate controller. 
Toward the end of the course the opthalmograph is 
again used to study eye movements, and each student 
is advised of such progress as he may have made in 
the factors thus measured. 


reading tests. 


Results of the program.—In the months referred to 
The 
average reading rate for the group at the beginning 
of the course was approximately 294 words a minute, 
and comprehension was approximately 75 per cent as 
measured by locally constructed objective tests on the 
material covered. At the end of the 20 hours of 
instruction the final average reading rate was ap- 
proximately 651 words a minute with comprehension 
at 79 per cent. For the 1,832 officers the average in- 
crease in reading rate was 357 words a minute, or 122 


1,832 officers have taken the 20-hour course. 


per cent, and the increase in comprehension was ap- 
proximately 3 per cent. 

In addition to the objective measurements of read- 
ing speed, comprehension, and eye movements, 118 
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randomly selected officers were questioned about their 


reaction to the course of instruction at its conclusion. 
The questions asked and their responses were as 
follows: 


1. How effective was the course in increasing your 
speed of reading? 66 replied highly effective, 50—mod- 
erately effective, none—no change, 2—ineffective, and 
none—confused or detrimental. 

2. How helpful was the course in increasing your un- 
derstanding of material read? 10 said highly effective, 
66—moderately effective, 32—no change, 8~ineffective, 
and 2—confusing or detrimental. 

3. To what extent did the course help you concentrate 
while reading? 29 answered highly effective, 56—mod- 
erately effective, 29—no change, 8—ineffective, and 1— 
confused or detrimental. 

4. How helpful was the course in improving your learn- 
ing through reading? 14 replied highly effective, 58— 
moderately effective, 41—no change, 4—ineffective, and 
1—confusing or detrimental. 

5. How effective was it in helping you draw conclusions 
from material read? 11 said highly effective, 48—mod- 
erately eifective, 53—no change, 4—ineffeective, and 2— 
eonfusing or detrimental. 

6. To what extent did it teach you to locate the central 
thought of material? 27 said highly effective, 583—mod- 
erately effective, 38—no change, 3—ineffective, and none 
—confusing or detrimental. 

7. How effective was it in helping you to study more 
effectively? 24 said highly effective, 55 — moderately 
effective, 31—no change, 7—ineffective, and 1—confusing 
or detrimental. 

8. How helpful was it in enabling you to read with 
greater ease? 32 replied highly effective, 63—moderately 
effective, 17—no change, 6—ineffective, and none—con- 
fusing or detrimental. 


Some implications of the study.—Only in the area 
which was the primary aim of the program, i.e., speed, 
did a majority of participants rank the program as 
being highly effective. However, it is interesting to 
note that a considerable portion of the group con- 
sidered that the course assisted them to a moderate 
degree in the general areas of comprehension. A 
much larger proportion believed that they were helped 
on comprehension than would have been expected 
from the objective findings on the comprehension 
tests. 
value in inereasing reading comprehension or study 
skills, but the fact that approximately half of the stu- 
dents felt that it was of some help to them in these 
areas is significant when estimating the motivation 


We do not believe that the course is of marked 


exercised by the course. 

Much of the increase in speed is in reality a change 
in reading habits and effort, rather than a true change 
Evidence that it is reading method 
as well as reading ability that is being changed is the 


in reading ability. 
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fact that the final test of reading speed which was 
given without using the reading-rate controller was 
135 words a minute lower than the test at the end 
of the 16 periods where the reading-rate controller 


Events 
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was used. No plan has been devised that appears to 
measure accurately the growth in reading ability 
apart from changed motivation and degree of effort 


expended. 





WE MUST EDUCATE OUR MASTERS 


THESE are days of serious crisis for education. 
Both public and private schools are being subjected 
to widespread but not well-considered criticism so that 
it is coming to be impossible to distinguish who are 
It is difficult ‘to dis- 
entangle criticisms that are well intentioned from 


friends and who are enemies. 


those inspired by motives that will not bear examina- 
tion. Among these, two motives can be singled out— 
hostility to the rising costs of education and falsely 
propagated fear of subversive activities in the schools. 

Hostility to rising costs may be due to ignorance 
of the nation’s pressing educational needs at the 
present time—increasing enrollments in elementary 
and secondary schools, improved standards for teach- 
ers and consequently rising salaries based on pro- 
fessional qualifications, and generally increased costs 
of materials and equipment. 

Fear of subversive activities in the schools is part 
of the general hysteria that has possessed the nation 
in recent years. The charges are inspired by super- 
patriots instigated by individuals and organizations 
whose records are dubious. It is anomalous, however, 
that the charges should have been accepted without 
investigation by an organization whose members in 
two wars have fought to save democracy. Appar- 
ently the lesson was lost on them or they would not 
permit their organization to attack the citadel of 
democracy—the American schools. The charge of the 
American Legion that the National Education Asso- 
ciation is “one of the strongest forces today in propa- 
gandizing for a socialistie America” is put forward 
without evidence of any kind. The charge is tied up 
with Progressive education and so-called subversive 
textbooks. The severest critics of Progressive educa- 
tion, however, far from charging it with promoting 
socialistic doctrines, have in fact criticized it for over- 
emphasis on individualism and for a certain social 
aimlessness. There must be many members of the 
American Legion who were educated in so-called Pro- 
gressive schools and survived to do their duty to their 
country as ably and as heroically as their fellow mem- 
bers educated on more traditional lines. On the cen- 
sorship of textbooks enough has been written in this 
column (see Scnoon AND Society, October 5, 1946; 
April 10, 1948; January 21, 1952) and has more re- 
cently been the subject of discussion at the conference 
of the American Library Association. 


To charge the National Education Association with 
propagandizing for anything but the best ideals of 
democratie education is sheer nonsense. One may not 
agree with all the publications of the NEA, but for 
its continued stand for a sound system of democratic 
schools both through its activities and through its 
publications the organization deserves the greatest 
credit. What those who attack it ignore are, first, the 
tradition of American education and, second, the ab- 
sence of national control or dictation by official or 
unofficial organizations. 

It is obvious from the mounting attacks on the 
schools, the teachers, and their representative profes- 
sional organization that the task of educating the 
younger generation cannot be satisfactorily carried 
on without at the same time educating the adults. 
One may apply to the present situation the remark 
attributed to Robert Lowe after the vote had been 
extended to British workingmen in 1867 that “We 
must educate our masters.”—I. L. K. 


WHITNEY VISITING PROFESSORS 
ANNOUNCED 

Tue first six awards to outstanding retired pro- 
fessors who will continue teaching and consultative 
responsibilities at selected small liberal arts colleges 
for the academic year 1952-53 have been announced 
by the John Hay Whitney Foundation under its new 
program of Whitney Visiting Professors in the Hu- 
manities (see ScHooL AND Society, February 2). At 
the same time the foundation made known a plan to 
establish a registry of professors in the humanities 
who, although retired, still wish to teach. 

The professors chosen for awards on the basis of 
distinguished records in their respective fields and 
the colleges at which they will be in residence during 
the next academic year are as follows: 

Cornelia C, Coulter, professor of classics, Mount Holy- 
oke College, will go to Hiram (Ohio) College; Hilbert 
T. Ficken, professor of German and comparative litera- 
ture, Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), to Furman 
University (Greenville, S. Car.) ; Erwin K. Mapes, pro- 
fessor of Spanish, the State University of Iowa, to Ken- 
yon College (Gambier, Ohio) ; Wilson P. Shortridge, pro- 
fessor of history, West Virginia University, to Whitman 
College (Walla Walla, Wash.); Louis E. Wolferz, pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, Yenching University (Pe- 
king, China), to Earlham College (Richmond, Ind) ; 
Arthur Evans Wood, professor of sociology, University 
of Michigan, to Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio). 
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The six participating colleges for 1952-53 were 
chosen on the basis of their requests for persons with 
special qualifications in the fields represented by the 
professors appointed. Responsibility for salaries 
will be assumed by the foundation. As part of its 
role as “host” institution, each college will provide 
housing for the visiting professor. 

Although appointments of the six professors named 
today will not extend beyond June, 1953, selection of 
candidates will be made for successive years. The 
foundation is currently receivirig names of professors 
prominent as teachers in the fivlds of the humanities 
(the arts, history, languages and literature, philoso- 
phy, religion, and the social sciences) who are reach- 
ing retirement. Suggestions are accepted from presi- 
dents, deans, or faculty colleagues, rather than from 
a retiring professor on his own behalf. 

In addition to selection from among these names 
of Whitney Visiting Professors for 1953-54, a regis- 
try will be maintained at the foundation from which 
information will be available without cost to presi- 
dents of colleges and universities considering the 
appointment of a professor retired by another in- 
stitution. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
TO STUDY CHILD HEALTH 
Tue Pennsylvania State College has received a 
grant of $35,000 from the Health Information Foun- 


Notes and News 
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dation, New York 17, toward the cost of a study 
designed to stimulate correction of health defects in 
school children. The total cost of the study will be 
$55,000. The announcement of the study has been 
made by Milton S. Eisenhower, president of the 
college, and Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, foundation 
president. The study is considered to be particularly 
important in view of the nation’s defense program. 
Uncorrected defects heve led to later disqualifica- 
tion for military service. The problem of correcting 
health defects in school children is not exclusively 
a medical problem; and failure has been in the fol- 
low-up for correcting medical and dental defects 
found at the time of school health examinations. The 
follow-up problem is one of community action and 
has complications in the fields of sociology, psychol- 
ogy, economics, and education to which the study will 
be directed. 

An Advisory Committee has been formed repre- 
senting the State of Pennsylvania’s departments of 
Public Instruction, Publie Health, and Publie As- 
sistance; the Medical Society of the State of Penn- 
sylvania; Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults; Pennsylvania Tubereulosis and 
Health Society; Pennsylvania Citizens Association 
for Health and Welfare; Pennsylvania State Dental 
Society; and Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Julio L. Bortolazzo, superintendent of schools, Os- 
wego (Ore.), will assume new duties, August 15, as 
president, Stockton (Calif.) College, succeeding Leon 
Pierson Minear, whose appointment was reported in 
Scuoot AND Society, May 2], 1949. 

Harold D. West, chairman of the department of 
biochemistry, Meharry Medical College (Nashville 5, 
Tenn.), has been elected president to succeed the 
late M. Don Clawson. 
member of the interim committee set up to administer 


Dr. West, who served as a 


the college following Dr. Clawson’s death, is the first 
Negro to be elected to the presidency. 

Edward Newlon Jones, vice-president, Texas Tech- 
nological College (Lubbock), on September 1 will 
sueeeed D. M. Wiggins in the presideney. Dr. Wig- 
gins is retiring because of his wife’s ill health. 

The Reverend Robert H. Stamey, former pastor of 
the Commonwealth Church, Charlotte (N. Car.), on 
June 16 sueeceeded the Reverend George Brinkman 
Ehlhardt as president, Brevard (N. Car.) College. 


J. J. Stevenson, Jr., dean of the college, had served 
as acting president following the resignation of Dr. 
Ehlhardt, as reported in Scnoon aNp Society, Janu- 
ary 12. 

Robert Gates Dawes, whose appointment as deputy 
director, Education and Cultural Relations Division, 
Office of Military Government for Bavaria, was re- 
ported in ScHoot aANp Soctery, December 18, 1948, 
has succeeded Lester F. Johnson as president, York 
(Pa.) Junior College. 


Charles Sackett Sydnor, professor of history, Duke 
University (Durham, N. Car.), has been appointed 
dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, to sue- 
ceed Paul Magnus Gross, whose appointment as vice- 
president of the university in charge of the eduea- 
tional division was reported in Scnoo. anp Sociery, 
January 29, 1949. Dr. Gross holds the title, dean of 
the university. 


Walter C. Russell, executive secretary of the gradu- 
ate faculty, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, 
N. J.), has been named dean of the newly created 
John 


Graduate School. H. Bosshart, whose retire- 
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ment as New Jersey State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, April 26, 
has been appointed special consultant to the uni- 
versity. 

Hugh Montgomery, assistant librarian, Graduate 
School of Business, Harvard University, will assume 
new duties, September 1, as librarian, University of 
Massachusetts, sueceeding Basil B. Wood, whose re- 
tirement was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Janu- 
ary 12. 

Norman Wengert, a member of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has been appointed professor 
of social science and chairman of the department, 
North Dakota Agriculture College (Fargo), to suc- 
ceed William C. Hunter, whose retirement was re- 
ported in Scuoon anp Society, May 3. Miss Wilbur 
Armistad, formerly crafts director in extension, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of related arts; David Ross Moir, assistant 
professor of botany; and John M. Delphia, instruc- 


tor in zoology and physiology. 


Leo J. Roland, assistant professor of education and 
supervisor of practice teaching, St. Joseph College 
(West Hartford, Conn.), has been appointed head of 
the department of education, Villa Maria College 
(Erie, Pa.). 


Ralston D. Scott has been appointed chairman of 


the department of economies and business adminis- 
tration, Otterbein College (Westerville, Ohio), suc- 
In a reorgan- 


ceeding Horace W. Troop, resigned. 
ization of the department of English and speech, 
Paul B. Anderson, dean of administration, continues 
as head of the department of English, and James A. 
Grissinger has been named acting chairman of the 
department of speech. Harold Haneock has 
ceeded A, P. Rosselot, retired after 47 years of ser- 
vice, as acting chairman of the department of history 
David Burks has sueceeded Dr. 
Hancock as assistant professor of history and govern- 


suec- 


and government; 


ment. Other appointments include: assistant pro- 
fessor of edueation, Floyd E. Harshman to succeed 
Millard Z. Pond, resigned; and instructors, Robert A. 
Westrich (brass instruments), Carolyn Brentlinger 
(foreign languages), and John Wells (psychology 
and religion). Harold L. MeMillen has been pro- 
moted to a professorship of professional studies and 
Joanne Vansant and Richard West, to assistant pro- 

Myrtle M. Eld- 
Glover and Sally 

Smith 


Leaves of absence have 


fessorships of physical education. 
detty S. 
Lawrence 


redge, dean of women, 
Needham 


languages) have resigned. 


(music), and (foreign 
been granted to Lloyd B. Harmon, associate professor 
of religion and philosophy, and E. La Velle Rosselot, 


assistant professor of foreign languages. 
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Ernest A. Smith has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology and acting head of the depart- 
ment, Marietta (Ohio) College. Hugh G. Walk has 
been named assistant professor of geology; Eugene 
T. Gray, instructor in speech; Winston A. Love, in- 
structor in physies; and Ralph E. Holland, instrue- 
tor in chemistry. 


Mary Florence Taylor, whose appointment as dean 
of women, Grove City (Pa.) College, was reported 
in ScHooL AND Sociery, August 19, 1944, has been 
named dean of women, the University of Pittsburgh. 
Jean I, MacLeod, assistant dean of women, has sue- 
ceeded Miss Taylor. 


Mrs. George J. Stanford, dean of girls, Nutley (N. 
J.) High School, has been appointed dean of women 
and of the Committee on Admissions, 
Bergen Junior College (Teaneck, N. J.). 


chairman 


Robert A. Newcombe, formerly director of activi- 
ties for the Fiberglas Corporation, Huntingdon (Pa.), 
has been appointed director of admissions, Juniata 
College (Huntingdon), to succeed J. Melvin Rhodes 
who has resigned because of ill health. 


Ralph H. Geer, whose appointment as director, 
Bureau of Appointments, Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State University, was reported in ScHoout aNp So- 
creTY, September 16, 1950, has been given additional 
duties as director of admissions; John W. Bunn, di- 
rector of extension, has been named director of resi- 
dential and plant operations; and Raymond C. Whit- 
taker, assistant instructor in health and physical edu- 
cation, assistant dean of men. F. Eugene Beatty, 
assistant to the president, has succeeded Mr. Bunn 
in the extension service. Rea McCain, chairman of 
the department of English, will become professor 
emerita of English, August 1, after 38 years of 


service, 


John W. Paton has been sppointed to the first di- 
rectorship of publie relations in Wesleyan University 
(Middletown, Conn.). 


Newton C. Rochte, assistant program supervisor, 
radio station WOSU, the Ohio State University, has 
been appointed assistant director of evening sessions, 
University of Toledo (Ohio); Daniel Kingman has 
been named instructor in music. 


Gertrude E. Chittenden, whose appointment as head 
of the department of child development, Iowa State 
College (Ames), was reported in ScHoot Aanp So- 
cieTY, October 23, 1943, has been named assistant 
director, Merrill-Paimer School (Detroit 2). 

William E. Scott, associate registrar and assistant 
dean of students, the University of Chicago, on 
July 1 succeeded Ernest C. Miller who was named 
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registrar emeritus. Others who have been given 
emeritus status are: Louis L. Thurstone, Distinguished 
Service Professor of Psychology; Pierce Butler, pro- 
fessor of library science; Hazel Kyrk, professor of 
home economics; Ernest P. Lane, professor of mathe- 
matics; Nellie Florence Pope, associate professor in 
the School of Business and director of residence 
halls and Commons; Grace E. Storm, assistant pro- 
fessor of education; and Louise W. Putzke and Harris 
R. Vail, teachers in the laboratory school. 

The Reverend Jos:ph R. Sizoo, whose appointment 
as president, New Brunswick (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary, was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCcIETY, 
February 8, 1947, has been named professor of re- 
ligion, the George Washington University (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), and will take up his new duties, 
September 1. 


Oliver J. Caldwell, a member of the Department of 
State, has been appointed assistant commissioner for 
international education, Office of Education, FSA, 
with the responsibility of fostering educational pro- 
grams to promote international understanding. 

Ruth E. Salley, executive secretary to the dean of 
the faculty, Hunter College (New York 21), has been 
appointed executive assistant for the teacher-educa- 
tion division, Board of Higher Education of the City 
of New York, with the rank of assistant professor. 


Kenneth W. Colegrove and Elton J. Moulton will 
retire from Northwestern University, September 1. 
Dr. Colegrove, chairman of the department of politi- 
‘al science, has been on the staff since 1919; Dr. 
Moulton, protessor of mathematics, since 1929. 
Recent Deaths 

William Abraham Crowley, retired associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of Cincinnati, died, 
July 3, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Crowley 
had served as a member of the faculty (1915-16), 
North Dakota State Normal School (Valley City) ; 
teacher (1916-17), Baker University 
Kans.) ; assistant professor of psychology (1918-19), 
the University of Arkansas; and assistant professor 
of philosophy and associate professor (1919-48), 


(Baldwin, 


University of Cincinnati. 


Harry Ellsworth Clifford, professor emeritus of elec- 
trical engineering, Harvard University, died, July 7, 


at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Clifford had 
served as instructor in theoretical physies (1886-95), 
assistant professor (1895-1902), associate professor 
of theoretical electricity (1902-04), and professor 
(1904-09), Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and Gordon MeKay Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering (1909-36), Harvard University. 


John Dolman, Jr., professor of English, University 
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of Pennsylvania, died, July 9, at the age of sixty-four 
years. Mr. Dolman had served the university as 
reader in English (1910-11), instruetor (1911-20), 
assistant (1920-27), professor (since 
1927), and director (1925-46), Summer School. He 
had active in little-theater work in the 
university, in Philadelphia, and in Swarthmore (Pa.) 
and was considered an authority in the field of speech. 


professor 


also been 


Leo Shapiro, national educational direetor, Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, died, July 9, 
at the age of thirty-seven years. Dr. Shapiro had 
served as assistant in English (1933-35) and pro- 
fessor of English and speech (1936-44), De Paul 
University (Chicago 14); lecturer in English (1945), 
the University of Chicago; lecturer in philosophy 
and English (1946), School of Education, New York 
University; and national education director (since 
1946), Anti-Defamation League. 


euainee f /; f; 


BRIGGS, THOMAS H., AND JOSEPH JUSTMAN. 

Improving Instruction through Supervision. Pp. ix + 
523. The Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1952. 
$5.00. 
In this revision of “Improving Instruction” (1938) there 
is no deviation from the basic views concerning the theory 
and practice of educational supervision, but the edition 
embodies some marked changes in that the scope has been 
extended to include supervision on the elementary as well 
as the secondary level. 





BURGESS, DOROTHY. Dream and Deed: The Story 
of Katharine Lee Bates. Pp. xi+241. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 1952. $4.00. 

A memoir of Katharine Lee Bates, teacher of English in 
Wellesley College from 1885 to 1925 and the poet who 
wrote “America the Beautiful” among many other poems. 


Du Pont: The Autobiography of an American Enterprise. 
Pp. 138. Illustrated. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 1952. $5.00. 

An interesting history of the company’s role in the growth 
and development of the United States, prepared for the 
150th anniversary of the company and distributed by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 17. 

e 


Employment Outlook in Aececounting.’’ Bulletin No. 
1048, Oceupational Outlook Series. Pp. 32. U. 8. 
Department of Labor and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in co-operation with Veterans Administration. Gov- 
vernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 
20 cents. 
One of a series of reports for use in the counseling of vet- 
erans, young people in school, and others interested in the 
choice of an occupation, 
e 

ALPIN, W. FREEMAN. Syracuse University: The 

Pioneer Days. Vol. I. Pp. xiv+270. Syracuse Uni- 

versity Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 1952. $3.75. 

The story of the people who planned and established the 

university SO years ago. 

e 

HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J. 

Education. Pp. vii+ 100. 

New York 3. 1952. $1.25. 

A revision of the pamphlet originally published in 1948 

for use by teachers and students of education and human 


Developmental Tasks in 
Longmans, Green and Co., 
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development in courses in education, educational psychol- Pp. vii+ 213. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
ogy, curricula, and child development. York 36. 1952. $3.50. 

e A text designed to present a unified approach to educa- 
eae - . = — tional-vocational-personal counseling, providing a practical, 

HEBEL, J. WILLIAM, HOYT T. HUDSON, FRANCIS —“how-to-do-it” attack on the problem. The Foreword. is 

R. JOHNSON, AND A. WIGFALL GREEN (Edi- of et apa rage Md ae gg ee =eaeer 

* - - tii * il dine College ; the Introduction, by H. B. MeDaniel, profes- 
tors). Prose of the English Renaissance : Selec ted sor of education and psychology, Stanford Gabrentiy. ‘ 
from Early Editions and Manuscripts. Pp. xii+ 882. . 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1952. , . 
$5.50. WEAVER, ANDREW THOMAS, GLADYS LOUISE 
This is designed as a companion volume to “Poetry of the BORCHERS, AND DONALD KLIESE SMITH. The 
Snglish Renaissance’ (1929) by the late Dr. Hebel and Teaching of Speech. Pp. viii + 565. Prentice-Hall 
the late Dr. Hudson who helped to plan the volume, but Tne Ne » York 11 1952 $4.75 ' 
died before they had a chance to participate in the editing. ne., New Lor , cictasip I dinindbr 

A textbook for college courses in speech education. 
e 


KUHLEN, RAYMOND G., AND GEORGE G. THOMP- 
SON (Editors). Psychological Studies of Human De- 
velopment. Pp. xiii+533. Appleton-Century-Crofts, THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
Inc., New York 1. 1952. $3.50. 25E Jackson Blvd 


A volume in the Century Psychology Series, edited by 
Richard M. Elliott of the University of Minnesota; a Chicago 4, Hi. 


source book of original writings, selected to provide a 
sampling from important areas of research in the field. 


e 
McHOSE, ELIZABETH. Family Life Education in Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
School and Community. Pp. 182. Bureau of Publi- rvice 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. 1952. $3.50. 


Presents in readable narrative style the findings of a a aa ace ws . 
searching study of this phase of education. Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 


e their fields, and administrators searching for good 


rat , wreNow , instructors are urged to ¢ i itl q 

MUSSELMAN, VERNON A., et al. ‘Improving the mMenctore are urged, to communicate with ws 
High School Program through Unit Teaching.’’ Pp. 
80. Bulletin XXIV:4, Bureau of School Service, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
1952. 
The material herein discussed presents an example of what Retirement Plans Life Insurance 
can be done through the co-operative approach in the de- 
velopment of instructional materials. 




















re P 
POLLAK, OTTO, et al. Social Science and Psycho- C T | A A ) 


therapy for Children. Pp. 242. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York 22. 1952. $4.00. 

A study undertaken jointly by the Russell Sage Founda- ask about 
tion and the Jewish Board of Guardians in which are re- 
ported the contributions of the behavior sciences to ign 





tice in a psychoanalytically oriented child-guidance ¢ 


: inte. WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 


Sargent Guide to Private Junior Colleges and Specialized This plan provides valuable protection at 
Schools and Colleges. Pp. 250. Porter Sargent, Bos- . : 
ton 8. 1952. $1.10 a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 
Written for preparatory and high-school pupils, for guid- amination. Staff members of higher educa- 


ance personnel, for school administrators and teaciers, fs . - és ae 
and for all others who seek information concerning higher tional institutions can participate on a group 


education in the United States. i 
“ basis (at least 25 persons). 


Ss > ‘uide S ; s0ys rirls, ° . 

The arge nt Guide to waver Camps for Boys and Girl You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 
Pp. 95. Porter Sargent, Boston 8. 1952. $1.10. j : 
Intended to acquaint the public with leading private camps and our already popular Collective Life In- 
and to aid in the discriminating choice of the right camp i : 
for each child. surance provide effective supplements to 


e ‘ - 
SARTON, GEORGE. A Guide to the History of Science. Social Security coverage. 
Pp. xvii+ 316. Chronica Botanica Company, Waltham 


pat Stechert-Hafner, Ine., New York 3. 1952. TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
The work, according to its subtitle, is “A First Guide for ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


the Study of the History of Science, with Introductory; 
Essays on Science and Tradition, A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 


@ 
SHOSTROM, EVERETT L., AND LAWRENCE M, 522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


BRAMMER. The Dynamics of the Counseling Process. 
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